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In order to examine empiricariy the impact of race on 
aspects of the nature anfl etiology of criminal deviance, 
questionnaires were administered to 234 predominantly lover class 
black and- white inoates in a prison for youthful offenders. The data 
thus provided indicated that the different experiences associated 
vith race in contemporary America provide a major cutting^edge in the 
expectations and self-perceptions of these youths, While both blacks 
and whites interviewed show similar criminal histories^ increasing 
levels of criminal income and of the expected value of criminal 
choice are associated with increases in self-esteem and 
self ^stability for blacks, but with decreases in esteem and stability 
for whites. In corollary fashion, while both races sampled appear to 
define themselves as more "criminal" than ^straight'*, increasing 
criminal identification is associated with marked decreases in 
self-esteem and stability fot whites, but only marginal decreases for 
blacks- Such differences do not appear attributable to the 
potentially confounding influence of socioeconomic status, but, on 
the contrary, suggest that racial experience has been badly neglected 
as a factor in the process and perception of becoming criminally 
deviant. Race-specific etiological scenarios consonant with the 
present data are offered for consideration in future research, 
(Author/JM) 
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fib^3 tract 

The iiT^pact of race on aspects of the nature and etiology of criminal 
deviance is ^^xamined ompiricaily* Questionnaires administered to 23tt pre- 
dorinantly louer-class black and white ininatt;S in a prison for youthful 
offenders provide data indicating that the different experiences associ- 
attrd with race in conteir»porary Arerica: provide* a major cutting-edge in 
tht tJicpectationsr and self -perceptions of these youths. Among the findings 
"we note that while both blacks and whites intervi<*wt-d show similar criminal 
histories , increasing levels of criminal incoKte and of the expected value of 
criminal choice are associated with increases in self-esteem and self- 
stability for blacks, but with decreases in esteem and stability for wh-ites* 
In corollary fashion, while both races sampled appear to define themselves 
as nore ''criminal" than "straight**, increasing criminal identification is 
associ'ited with marked decreases in self-esteem and stability for whites, 
but only tr^arginal decreases for blacks. Such differences do not appear 
attributable to the potentially confounding influence of socio-economic 
status, but, on the contrary, suggest that racial experience has been badly 
neglected as a factor in the process and perception of becoming criminally 
deviant* IJoting this neglect, race-specific etiological scenarios conso- 
nant with the present data are offered for consideration in future research* 



RACE AND CRIMIKAL DEVIAKCE: 
A STUDY OF YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 



Introduction 

For all ch*; public consciousness of t^c^ and its social consequences 
in Am^jrican lii^ ch^r^ has bo^=n licclis sysccmatic consideration of racial 
factors in thtir sociolor:ical study of criminal deviance, Rac*i is typically 
cither i'^norad or treated as class differentiation in theoretical and 
empirical assessments of thi; nature and genesis of such deviance (for 
example: Cohen, 1955; Merton, 1957; Miller, 1958; B*5Cker, 1963; Matza, 1964, 
A major exception is Short and Strodtbeck, 1965; a lesser t^xception Is 
Cioward and Ohlin, 1980), This lack of systematic concern would seem to 
be a significant oversiv^hc. If white and noh*white have b^an separated 
into "two worlds of race" (Franklin, 1965), then it would appear that 
until the play of racial factors upon th^ character of criminal behavior 
has been thoroughly and systematically evaluated, a thorough understanding 
of deviance in the American experience must elude social scientists* 

In this paper an attempt will be made to examine the impact of racial 
difference on the self-perceptlons of black and white youthful offenders^ 
While such individuals represent only one among many categories of deviant 
actors, £:hey are <^ numerically significant^ and much theorizQd*-about popu* 
lation. the basic question we shall address is this: As distinguished 
by the manner in which they perceive themselves, do criminally deviant youths 
constitute ^ homogt^neous ,^roup in the general population, irrespective of 
their racial backgrounds, or do thtjy consticuce racially separate deviant 
subgroups? 

If black and white youthful offenders exhibit self-profiles which are 
basically indistinguishable, we miglit conclude that there exists within the 
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youthful popul'3tion 3. rdativtily homo^tn^ous group of offenders likely to 
vtoljte the l3w for essentially the S3me reasons, rtfgardltfss of racial 
back$round. If, ilternatively, we should find th^it race has a significant 
impact on the SGlf-perct:ptions of youthful offtnd<=rs, we might then arguc- 
that the etiology of criminal bi^havior varit^^s according to differences in 
oxporii^nce inherent in thti casti^-like separation of thti "two worlds of race," 
Any argumb^nc of this Icttor sort would suggest that existing "color blind" 
theories of dccvi^nco and its genesis are in nued of reformulation. To the 
extent, moreovv^r, that such theori<^s presently inform prevention and rehab-^ 
ilitation ^rn^^raatD,- such pro^^rams would have to be modified in a manner conson- 
ant with the reconotruction snd validation of these theories* 

The following research rt^presents, then, an atttjnpt to evaluate the 
impact of ract; on the self-perceptions of significant sub-*population of 
individuals who by virtue of their behavioral choices ^ay justifiably be 
considertid as deviant in contemporary America society (youthful offenders 
agi^d 15*^30), Such an assessment, we submit, can lead to a refipk^ment of 
our pref^ent conceptions of deviance (criminal deviance in particular) and 
its genesis. Our analysis focuses upon such characteristics as "criminal" 

or "strtiight" aspects of self (as perceived by the research subjects) and 

2 

global rcycho logical traits such as self*esteem, perceptions of self- 
stability, and personal control. After describing our research methods, 
wii shall turn to an examina£,ion of observed racial differences, concluding 
with a speculative analysis, grounded in the data, of racially specific 
etiological scenarios of criminal deviance, scenarios we believe to be 
"best fit" charactLirizations of thv blacks and whites in the present study^ 
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Methods ^ 

Out::sClonnairc:s idmflBbt^red Co 23^ black :ind white mjile Innmces in 
Yardville Youth Reception and Correction Center in Trenton, New Jersey in 
1971 provld*; the d^.ta for this study* Seven measures provide the focus of 
the present rcBSsrch, Of these, 4 are concerned specifically with criminal 
and "straight" aspects of self (set A), while the remaining 3 involve the 
global traits of self-^iisteem, stability of self, and sense of personal con- 
trol (set B)< Comparison of black snd ^/^hite scores on these measures, as 
well as observation of racial differences in che interrelationships between 
these measures, represent the basic tasks of the analysis, — an analysis 
directed substantially more toward the uncovering of theoretically meaning- 
ful patterns in the d^ita than to the enumeration of simple associations^ 
In the following the research setting, sample, and measures are described* 

A, ScttrinR 

A large meeting room at Yardville Center was used throughout the data 
collection* At regular pre-arranged intervals groups of 5 to 10 inmates 
entered the meeting room and seated themselves freely around a large table* 
In each administration session inmates were told the general purpose of the 
study* Questions were called for, then the questionnaire was read aloud, 
taking between sixty to seventy minutes to complete, including a five to ten 
minute break at midpoint* No guards were present in the room during any 
session 4 

B* Satnpl^t 

Of those inmates sampled, the questionnaires of 129 blacks and 105 

3 

whites with previous imprisonment provide the data for the present analysis* 
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In line with similar findings (Monihaa, 1957; Chilton and Markle, 1972), the 

present sample shows a higher rate of^dlsruptod family or origin status than 

do comparable youths in the general U,S, population (U,S. Bureau of the Census, 

1968:22), and it shows'this disruption at rx higher r^te for blacks than whites 

(Harris, 1973), Apart from this diff^r^ncc, however, comparisons between 

the two racial groups rcv^al little in thw- way of background differences r 

Comparisons on this score include: "seriousness" of criminal histories 

(Harris, 1973), pres^int age (th^ mean for both races at about 22 yoars), 

age at first arrest (the me^n for both racvs at about 15 years), tho number 

of timi^s .and total tine imprisoned previously (the mean for both rac<?s fit 

afaout 1*7 times and 2 years respectively), months sincu last prior itnprison- 

tnent (the mean for both groups at about 12 months), educatiojfi (the mean for 

faoth groups at about 10 years), and family of origin socioeconomic status 

4 

(both groups coining from predominantly lower^SES origins; Harris, 1973), 
Such similaritii^s might well bo expected of samples drawn from a correct* 
ional setting and, by reducing the possibility of confounding factors, make 
the job of more interesting racial comparisons easier. 

C, Measures 

As indicated above the core of this. study involves two sets of variables: 
(A) four measures specifically concerned with criminal and "straight" aspects 
of self, and (B), three measures concerned with th^> global traits of* self- 
esteem, stability of salf, and sense of personal controir Given very similar 
demographic profiles (apart from racial ethnicity itself), and the potentially 
homogenizing effects of vbry similar intervention histories, we might well 
expttct the blacks and whites surveyed to show little cross-racial differences 
in degree of criminal self-dtjfinition, proportion of income accrued from 
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criminal means, and p^^rccption of tht; rdativc wisdom of criminal choice 
(Set A variabilis), 3S well little difference in terms of sense of self- 
worth, s^lf-stabllicy, and perc<;ived ability to control outcora<^s in life 
(Set B variables). Similarly, we might .il:^o expect the two racial groups 
to differ only insignificantly, if at nil, in terms of the manntir in which, 
for each rac^i, S^t A variibltfl nr<^ related to Set B variables. On che assump- 
tion that tht experiences of poverty, crim^, and incarceration are functionally 
incerchangtable for the blacks and whites in the sample, then wt ahfiuld^ that 
is, expect no racial difference in the w^y criminal and "straight" aspects 
of self support or undermint^t a corresponding sense of st;lf as worthy, stable, 
and (Effective in soal-attainntint. As we shall see, these and other such 
assumptions are contradicted by the findings. 



Set A: Criminal and "Straight" Aspects of Self 
Incorporated into a larger theoretical framework than that elaborated 
here (c£. Harris, 1973), 4 indices within the questionnaire described 
below — were concerned with the measurement of (1) criminal and "straight" 

r 

self-def initions, (2) the r<^lative expected value of criminal (vs. "straight") 
choice, and (3) of criminal income (prior to last arrest). 



(I) and (2) Criminal and "Straight'* Identity 

Appended to the back of each inmate's questionnaire was an envelope 
containing 16 slips of paper. In part d^riv^^d from the work of Reckless eC al* 
(1957), FaQQin and Clinard (1965), and Lerman (l%7), these words represented 
potential attributes of self to be sorted, in standard Q-sort fashion (Step- 
henson, 1953, Rogers, 1954), into a number of different sized piles reflect- 
ing inmates' hypotfietically own self-definitions. One subset of these attri- 
butes contained the 4 tt^rms, "Hard-Working," "Lawful," "Obedient,*' and 
"Straight," £his comprised thu "straight" attribute set < Another subset 
contained the 4 words, "Hustling," "Disobedient," '^Unlawful," and "Deliriquent." 
This comprised the criminal attribute set . Ih^ third sot of attributes com- 
prised '8 filler^. Such as ^'Easy-Going" and "Uncortain," It was empirically 
possible for ^iny subset of 4 of the 16 attribute torms to score as high as 
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24 or as low as 8^ Thus cho tneasure of criminal identity and the measure 
of "strai'"hc" identity each derived directly from scoring inmates' sorts 
of *:he tTM relevant atrrL'iute sets were eac^i Tree Lo maximize 3t 24 and 
nin.'mize at 3 ( „Iiou ,h j q c' i could not onpir^'cally maximize at 24 or ninimizQ 
(Harris, 1973 for details)). 



Of primary concern In tht; res^iarch was a measure attempting to ca^^ture 
Inmates* evaluation of two ciajor alternative, kinds of b'ihavioral choice: 
"going crooked'* and 'going straight,'* Etcauso of the Irr^ortance of this 
measure — and because: of lt5 relative coui^^lexitj;. — a detailed elaboration 
of' Its construction and use is offered as follows: Under the terms of any 
general sociological model In which behavioral jchoice is a variable, we 
would expect an actor's cognltivt ^valuation or possible goals, and means 
to goals, to provide Che fundamental basis for such choict:. Our measure 
of this evaluative process, "^^x^^ected valut," Is derlvt:d from the classical 
fortflulatlon of '^subjective ex;.ected utility" (cf, Simon, 1957:244-245) and 
refers to an hypothesized cognitive state of actor wherein ^osslble goals 
and means are evaluated in combination, Tlie product of this *rocess, ex-, 
^octed valut, reflects the perceived value (goal) of a behavioral choice 
(means) as weighted by the subjective estimate of obtaining the value If 
the behavior were to be i^-erforned in actuality (cf, Strodtbtick and Short, 
1964), The logic of this declslon*maklng paradlgo suggests that we would 
^x^ect behavlorial alternatives with higher subjectively t;x;^octed value 
to bu chosijn dfid ^erformtid at a higher rate that those alternatives with 



Following otrodtbeck and Short (1964), we assume, at a nlnlnum, that 
actors ard ablt; to rank the v^yoff values of outcomes contlngt?nt u:on alter- 
native, i^wrsonal behavioral choices. We also assuct. that actors weight this 
value by the ;.erceivcd likelihood of it occurlng, Xhus^whlle the perceived 
value of being a bank v^rcsldcnt might represent the strongest i^reference 
In an actor's array of ^^ersonal ; references, he might also i>ercelve the 
likelihood of this ^^ayoff to bt; nil, If we ex^^ress subjective expected 
utility as the joint ;;roduct of value and probability then, in this case, 
"trying to become a bank E>resldant," would have a very low exj^iacted utility 
(If any at all), . 

We also assuEe that a choice contains a possible dis--incentive value 
(a subjectively expected disutility). In the general case, then, we wish 
to define the cxr^ected value of a choice (EV ) as cqua^ to soine quantity 
reflecting both thti subjectively expected utility of the choice (EU„) and 
the subjectively expected disutility of the choice (FD^^). For the sake of 
;^arslmony and simplicity ve also want this quantity to be a positive 
number which varies frocj 0,00 to 1,00, where 0.00 represents minimal ex- 
pected utility and maximal exjiected <^lsutlllty (", urc maximal loss"), and 
where 1,00 ruj^resents maximal t:x;.ected utility and minimal cxtxcted disutility 
CVure maximal gain")* To meet these criteria we must allow cardinal numbers 
to be assi'jned ro the terms "utility," "disutility,'^ and subjective 
"probability'* and (to avoid possibly nu^atlvi: quantities for CV^) we need 
a formulation in which *;;Xi ected disutility Is e3rt ressed as a : ositive quantity. 
Expressed verbally, these criteria ari:^ p:et by; n formula wherein EV Is equal 
to the expected utility of choice X j^.lus the quantity "1 - the expected dis- 
utility of choice X,' with the sun of thest expectations averaged to yield 



(3) Relative Ex, ected Value of Criminal Choice 
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an overall expression of the attractiveness of choice X: 
EV = Expected Utility + (1 - Lxpect€;d Disutility 



2 

where \ 

Expected Utility = .P(U1 X) x (U-X) 

A 

Expected Disutility^ = P(D/X) x (DIX) 
and where ^ ' 

P = "the ^coTiaitional probability of ^'^wh^re 0.00 £ P £ 1-00 
Ui = 'the conditional utility of," where 0,00 ^ U < 1.00 
Di = "the conditional disutility of," where d^-00^ D ^1-00 
X = a choice or type of choice 

In EV^ then J we have a quantity which hypothetically reflects the over 
all incentive value of a behavioral choice. This overall incentive value i 
arrived at by weighting the utilititjs (rewards) and disutilities (costs) 
associated with a chcice by the perceived likelihood of these outcomes actu 
ally occiiring, and then, so to speak, '^averaging" these (reward and cost) 
expectations. 

Thus far only EV^ has been defined. To define the "relative expected 
value of criminal choice" we need to introduce the two explicit types of 
choice of present concern: criminal choice (C), and "straight" choice (s)- 
To each of these we attach tho term "expected value" (EV) to yield EV and 
EV • Given tht; assumption that these two types of choice exhaust the hypo- 
thitical set of ail classifiable choices for an actd^ we may define th^ 
relative expected value of criminal choice (REV^) as: 

REV = EV 
C- C 

CV^ + EV^ 
C S 

Some questionnaire items used to assign EV^ and EV scores j and by 
derivation REV^ scores, will help illuminate the meaning of this measure: 
Example 1 represents in (a), ^ measure of the subjective estimate q£ the 
probability of a set of events (utilities) associated, ifor inmates,^ with 
"going straight" (i.e., p(US)), Part (h) in this example represents a 
measure of the possible utility of "going straight" (i»e., (UlS)). 
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Ex. 1; "Now I'd likti you to imagine having, a steady j.-^b. People say that 
cwrt^iin ^o^d thinss cnn 5a along with this< Like a nice houee, a 
jjood car, 'snd ^o^d nionoy, 

(3) What do you think the chances would be of getting things like 
these if y^u had a steady job? 

No Low ScQo Good Hi gh Ccpp le tely 
Chance Chnnce Chance Chance Chance Certain 

0% 107, 207< 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% Q0% 90% 100% 

(b) How happy do you think you would be if you got things like 
these? 

Not Happy A Lictl*:; Soniwhst Pretty Very Completely 
At All E^ppy HaPPV Happy Happy ' Happy 

0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% ■ 70% 80% 90% 100% 



For the s^iko of illustration, let us say inmate A had circled "40%" in 
(ins^er to (a) and "90%" in answer to (b). On this measure of EUg he would 
score (<40) x (,90) oih <36, 

Example 2 represents^ in (3) a mensure o£ the subjective probability of 
i disutilities associated with "going orooked" (i.e<, P(D(C)), and, in (b), y 
a measure of the perctjived "dis-value" of these disutilities (i,e*, (DtC)), 
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Ex. 2 "Now IM like you to imagine having a criminal career. People say 
that certain b^id things can go' along with this. Like being in jail, 
bntid nerves, shame and a record. 

(a) What do you think the cha nces would be of things like 

^ t these happening; co you if you had ^ criminal career? 

i 

(Followed by the same resbonse sc^le as in (a) Ex. 1 ^ibove.) 

(b) How unhappy po you think you would if things 

like these yap^ened to you? ^ 

(Fallowed by the sane iesponsii scale as in (b) in Ex. 1 above, except 
for the substitution (4f the word "Unhappy" for "Happy".) 

Suppose inmate A cirAles "807*" in answer to (?) and "907/ in answer to (b). 
On this measure of EDq he would score (.80) x (-OO) or .64. Let us also 
suppose that in response to the "straight" analogy to Example 2 (vis-a-vis 
"borodom, frustration, worry md responsibility" associated with a "steady 
job"), inmate A ci/tcled "30%'* in answer to (a) and "40%" in answer to (b). 
On this cieasure of EDg he would scorti (.80) x (.40) or .32. Finally, let 
us suppose that in response to the criminal analogy to Example 2, A scored 
an EUq of . 24. 

lU 



On the ba*sls of chese 4 scores EUg, EDg, EU^., and ED^. A*s relative 
expected v^lue ot criminal choice^could be calculated as follows; 



EVy EUg + (I - ED^) ^ (.36) + (1 - .32) - .52 





EU^, + (1 - ED^) 



(.24) + (1 - .64) = .30 




.30 / .30 + *52 = .37 



Given 5 ^^EVj, of ,37 we might well expGcc inmate A to chx^** th^ "straight" 
b«3havi?r path — it the time of measur^iment — vith re^^ular consistency.® For 
our purposes, however, an absolute interpretation of^REV^^ is not necessary. 
Concern instead, lies in the joint distribution of these scores with other 
variables in the analysis. 

(4) Crimin-^1 Income 

A simple measure o£ criminal income was obtained by asking inmates to 
report that percent of their total income received from criminal or ille^^al act- 
ivities prior to their present entry into prison. 

St;t Br Global Traits 

Three measrjr_^ in th^^ questionnaire were concerned with the assessment 
of br:^ad psychol^fl^ical dispositions. Two were derived £ron the work o£ 
R^-^senberg (1965) and dA:;alt with general feelings of self-worth and self- 
equilibrium. It was expticted that these variables would be significantly 
rel.-ated to self-definition and the relative expected value of criminal 

choice (REVj.), with stronger crininal identity and REV^. negatively associ- 

9 

ated with self-esteem ^nd stability. The third measure was derived from 
R:^tter (1966) in'l Gurin tit ol. (1969) and attempted to tap the general feel- 
ing of being in personal control of one's fate (i*e*, behavioral outcomes). 
While it was exp^ctud tha : this measure would be positively related to self- 
esteem -md stibility of s^jlf, its expected relation to the variables in Set A 
tf33 not defined. 
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^ Relying upon Lhc i*-^ns deViiloped by Rosenbi^rg (1965), 10 questions* 
liKtre used to indtx self-esti^em* To stat^miints of thi± sopt, "I take a 
positive attitadt; towart! mysiilf," >j-r, '*! ^jiin^srally fe^il that I am a person 
of Wi:*rth, at least equal t^ others," inmatiiS Wjere 3skod » respond by 
chocking one of sevi^n Likorc-typ^i r^s^jnst; c^tegoriiis of agreem*int/dis- 
3gr«^emont. Gcor^is jn this varinble could X^nje from a low of 7 to a high 
of 70, . 

(2) Stability of Sulf 

Five items (Rosiinber^, 1965) wei:rO used to measure inmates' stability 
of Stilf-im2j;ery- To stitaniSnts of the sort, "I've noticed that my fUeas 
about myself seem to cJiunge very qi^ickly," or, "I find that on one day I 
hav<; ona opinion of myself and on another day I have another opinion," 
inmates ware als^^ ^sked tL- respond in seven-point Likert fashion* Stabil- 
ity of self scores ould thus ranf;;e from 5 (low stability) to 35 (high 
stability) , 

(3) Personal Control 

Based on Rotter's (1966) externa I- interna I control items, and the 
lat^r «ork of Gurin et al- (1969), a series of 5 items'-^ was employed to 
tap inmates' general feelings of being ir* control of their personal "fate". 
Relying again ,m 7-potnt Likert response categories, inmates were asked 
to respond to statenents of the s.:^rt, "When I make plans I am almost cer- 
t2ian I can make them work,*' or, "What happens to me Is my own doing," 
Scores on "personal c^mtrjl" were free to range from a low of 5 (high 
attribution of personal outcomes to external events) to a hi'gh of 35 (low 
-rittribution of pers^jnal outcnmes to externel events). 

Findings 

The data sugf^est interesting cross-racial similarities and differences* 
Interrelationships of variables within Set A and within Set I appear very ' 
much the same for both blacks and whites* When, however, we turn to com 
paring the racial groups on their mean scores on the various measures 
such as on the "relative expected value of criminal choice" (REV^) or "self- 
esteem" we find scribing differences* These differences, in turn, appear 
1 

to be accounted for to some <jxcent by yet Jther observed cross-racial differ- 
ences: Che interrelationships across variables in Set A (e,g-, REV^) "and 
Set B (Qm^.j self-esteem) vary by race- Variance hero strongly suggests 
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that criminal r3nd "straight" expectations and self-definitions affect 
self*worth end stability vury differently for blficks and whites. 

* While the impact of"^ these expoctatioas :jnd self-definitions on sense 
:*f self-worth and stability m.^y be specific to a population of officially 
identifitsd delinquents, the obst^rved racial differences cannot a priori 
be attributed tc* "criminality" itself. Rather, as we shall argue, these 
differences appear in the tiain attributable to processes which antedate 
criminality and incarceration, to prociisses associated with what are prob* 
ably the very different experiences of bein;; a poor black as opposed to 
being a poor white each with differentially low access to the reali- 
zation of mainstream goals in contemporary American society. 

A. Interrelationships Within Set A and Within Set B 

Simple correlations between the variables in Set A support />nly in 
part the general esaumption of cross-racial homogeneity in the coj^nltive 
interplay of identity, the r<^tional wisdon of brosd behavioral choices 
which affect identity^ and the. economic features of such identity and i 
Qhoice. 

— Table 1. about here. 

As Tjble 1 indicatosj both races show significant positive interrela- 
tionships between criminal, self^definiticn, the relative expected value of 
criminal choice, and illegally earned income. Similarly, both races ehow 
significant negative correlations between "straight" self *def initlon and 
these criminal aspects of self. 

Though there .are no significant differences (Z scores) between races 
in the strensth of the correlations in Set A, there are two comparisons 
which approach sij^nificanco and these art worth noting. Both comparisons 
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. have to-d^with-cho dcgEe&.£3_ which ."sJiraLdii:!' and. criiainal ^iimensions .aRp.eac„ 

polarizod perhaps morally opposed for the two races* First, the cor- 
relation between '*strai]^ht" identity and criminal income, utidarstandably 
negative for both races, is stronger, m^^re polarised for whites (r-e -,548) 
than for blacks (r ^ -,416) (Z = 1*259)* Second, end perhaps raoro important, 
the correl^tic^n between "straight" identity and criminal Identity, again, 
expoctably nofiative ^- reflects nore polarizaziian between those dimensions 
of self for whites (r ^ -,839) than for blacks (r = -•777) (2 1,319), 
Though these differences are not significantly strong, they are " ^s wc 
shall see theoretically in line ^?ith our other findings. Although 
"30ing straight" and "goinri crorkcd" (behavloral^y) , and "being straight" and 
"bjeins crjooked" (existentlally) appear to be discrete and meaningful if not 
morally opposed possibilities for both races, the data suggest these possibili- 
ties to be somewhat more opposed and discrete for whites than for blacki,^'^ 

Turning to the correlations with Set B' we find support f^r the basic 
assumption of cross-racial similarity in the interplay t?f self-worth and 
self- equilibrium, * 

-- Table 2, about here,-- 
Table 2 suggests that for both races stability of self is intimately 
related to positive self-esteem and to a senee of p^arsonal control in life, 
But while personal control is significantly related to self-esteem for both 
blacks and whites, the relationship is substantially stronger for whites 
(r =,422) than-for blacks (r = ,184), The difference between these cor- 
relations (Z a 1,959) nears significance (? •06) and Suggests a rather 
marked racial difference in the decree to which positive self-imagery is 
shorn 'ip by a sense of control over one's fatc:"for whites the link between 
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— personrl control- and -sel-f^steea seems inuch tuore loiportanc than it doeS' 
12 

for blacks. 

3. Racial Differences Across Vari-^iblQ Msang 

Thus far wo have looke<3 at the intorr^lationships of vari^ibles within 
Set A and within Set 3. Wo now turn to s cross^racial comparison involving 
mean scoros on these variables. Whero in Che preceding we found some sug- 
gestive racial differences, we now find more explicit ones. 



Sharp cross-racial contrast with regard to the relaiiive expected 
value of criminal choice (REV^) is indicated in Table 3, with blacks showing eigni- 
if icantly higher levelo of REV^ thanwhites. Perhaps the best way to interpret 
REV scores, and consequently this racial difference, is to note that the 
theoretical "break even" point in the choice between "going straight" and 
"toinjj crooked" occurs at a REV level of .500 (known in expected utility 



noaels as the "indifference point"). Thus in these terras we sec that while 
for bDth races sampled it is still nore "rational'* to "go straight" than to 
"jo crooked," for blacks (with a mean REV level of .432) it is difierenti- 



ally "l«as rational" to "30 straight" than it is for whites (with a mean 
REV^ level of .353). 

Given racial differences in levels of REV^, it is not surprising to 
see racial differences in (relative) criminal income. On this measure blacks 
again score higher than whitf=:s, showing a mean of 60.67^ of their income coming 
from ille'^ol activities compared to a white mean of 53.3% (the difference 
approaches significance). 

In turninrj to black-white comparisons on the measures of "straight" and 
criminal identity, however, we observe a putative anomoly^ While within- 
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^ac^j comparl-sons-ijhow both^ blacks and-^hltcs-' -cDininal ^*iJLtr definitions _to 

be stronger than thi;ir "strax'jht" self-definitions, blacks show higher 
"straisht" identity scores than whit^ss (15.29 vs. 14.31) and lower criminal 
identity scores than whites (15.37 vs. 15. 78)- In cha conttixt of obsiirved 
racial differences on level j£ RE7 and criminal Income "in the other dir- 
ection," this finding would seem r^sth^ir surprising. Our interpre'^ation of^ 
this cncmoly, while pose hoc, appears to be reasonably consistent with the 
data, howtjver, and is as follows. 

It is not surprising th-3t actors officially identified os bona fide 
dc^viants should define thcms^^lves (as observed above) as more criminal than 
"straight." Such clefinitl^^ns, however, are not made without reference to 
salient ^^'-^pic/s in which actors define themselves as members. To expect 

that in contemporary American society whites define themselves 
as members in the broad gwuping "whit^fs", and blacks in the b^ad grouping 
"blacks", is neith£^r radical nor without empirical support. The question 15, 
rather, how are these broad reference groups characterised by their members, 
and how do members perceive other representatives, mythical or real, in ^ 
the grf>upinj5? Strai-ihtforwardly we assume that (a) whites maintain mort; 
extensive representation of mythical and red "siiraights" in their refer- 
ence groups than do blacks in their reference group, and.(b) whites 
distinguish mythical and real "straights" and "crooks" more discretely and 
in polarised fashion in their white r^aference sroup than do blacks in their black 
reference j?roupi As such, we assume whites to be differentially more sensi- 
tive to the official certification, "deviant", than blacks. If and when 
such implicit or explicit definitional pressure is brought to bear, as it 
has been on the members f our sample, we might thus expect to find whites 
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- on-fehe^-basts— of their -own cosnidive scheme — experiencing greater per* 

13 

celved sel£-*exDuIsion from ''straighii'* groupings^ than blacks. To the 

decree thac the grouping schema are polarized (as su,-jgested by the inverse 

correlations between "straight" and criminal identity, stronger for whites 

than for blacks), then such expulsion should lead to greater perceived self- 

14 

impulsion inco "crooked*' .roupings. Put simply, whites who are officially 
identified as "criminal'^ show stronger criminal and lower "straight" defini- 
tions of self than comparable blacks because w[:iites see themselves as more 
socially distant frrm other whites (mythical and real) who have not been so 
identified, than do comparable blacks see themselves as distant from other 
blacks.''^ This perceived social distance finds its analogue in psychological 
distance. We now turn to the question of racial differences in level of self- 
esteem, stability of self, and personal control. 

As Table 4. below indicates, the present sample of white youths shows 
significantly higher leves of personal control (X = 23.44) than the sample 
of '3lack youths (X 22.22). This is consistent with the recent findini>s of 
others (Gurin et al, , 1369; Uackman, 1970). The black sample, however, shows 
somewhat (but not significantly) higher self-stability (x ^ 20. 7L) than the 
white sample (X = 20.11). Blacks also show significantly higher levels of 
self-esteem (X " 50.01) than whites (X = 46.^^0). this is also consistent 
with the recent findings of others, notably ^iosenber;^ and Simmons (1971). 

— Table 4 about here — 

Thus contrary to what mi^,ht be concimonsense sociological assumptions. 
Tables 3 and 4 shaw blac!^ inoiates to have stronger '*straij/ht" self-defini- 
tions than white inmates, weaker criminal self**de£initions, greater 
stability of selE, /tnd hij^htjr self-^^stijcm. We ' have alr^iidy briefly 
addressed the uniixpectiid findings on solf-iduntity. In the next 
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SBctfoir ^ome additional findings will help iTl^imtnate the findings on self- 
esteem and stability. 

C. Racial Differences in Interrelationships Across Set A and B 

Simple correlations between the variables in Set A with the variables 
in Set B rather clearly support the contention that the impact of criminal 
(and "straight") self-definitions, of the relative expected value of crim- 
inal choice, and criminal income on the psychological traits of personal 
control, self-stability, and self-esteem is substantially different for 
whites and blacks. / 

— Table 5. about here — 
From Table 5. it may be seen that REV^ has about the same effect for 
both race^ on personal control: it appears to decrease inmates* sense of 
being in charge of their own fates (r = -.27 for blacks, and -.28 for whites). 
Apart from this, however^ REV- has noticeably different effects by race. 

For blacks^ higher levels of REV are associated with modestly increased 

C 

stability of self-imagery (r < .13) and higher self-esteem (r± .14). 
But for whites higher levels of REV are linked with decreased stability of 
self-imagery (r = r.l6) and lower self-esteem (r= -.20). (Cross-racial 
differences in r for both these correlations are significant.) 

The racially differential impact of criminal income on Set B variables 
is even more pronounced. For blacks, higher proportions of income from 
criminal activities are associated with increases In personal control (r ».10) 
stability of self (r- *11) and self-esteem (r= .21). For whites, however, 
relative criminal income is associated with marked decreases in personal 
ccatrol (r'^-.22), stability of self (r« -.17) and self-esteem (r=--.25). 
(Cross-racial differences in r for all three correlations are significant). 



1*^' 

Where HKV^ aird CTimtnal income show generally opposite efface s o n - — ~ 

Set B variables by race, "straight" stilf-def initions show effects in the 
same direction for both races, but these effects arc all weaker ^or blacks. 
Stronger "straight** self^-conceptions, for whites, are associated with sign*- 
ificant increases in 'personal control, stability of s^If, and self^csteem^ 
(the respective rjs = .21, and <30). But for blacks the comparable 

correlations are all lower (.01, ^18, and <07)< (The cross'-racial differ- 
ence in the positive correlation between "straight** Identity and self-esteem 
approaches significance.) 

Finally, criminal self ^definition (like criminal Income) shows weak i>ut 
opposite effects on personal control for blacks (r = .03) and waltes (r s -,11), 
Like '*stralsht" self-definition, criminal stilf-definition shows the same direction of 
Impact on the other G^t B variables , for both races. The effect is negative for both race 
but substantially weaker for blacks. Where stronger criminal sclf-def inltions 
for whites are associated with significant decreases In stability of self and 
in seTf-esteem (r ^ -,25 and -,36), for blacks criminal self-definitions are 
associated with merely marginal decreases in stability and esteem (r = -,07 
and -,02), (Ihe cross-racial difference in the negative correlation between 
criminal identity and self-esteem is si^nificanc) 

Let us rev4,ew and interpret what we take to be the major findings In this 
section. It should be noted and stressed that while no jingle iinding pre- 
sented here is in itself so striking as to lead to unequivocal conclusions, 
the patterning of the results is more than suggestive, 

Firet, we observe th^t the general Impact of self-definition whether 
^*stralfiht*^ or criminal on one^s sense of Personal control^ stability, and 
esteem, Is apparently more salient for whites than blacke . It would seem 
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that the labels l^straight" or "crooked" are largely inconsequential to the 
psychological dynamics of black inmates but important to those of white 
inmates (even under the condition that, as observed, both groups define 
themselves as more "crooked" than "straight"). We do not attribute this 
difference to a lack of availalbe "straight" and "crooked" categories into 
which blacks might cognitively raap themselves* (The data appenr to confirm 
the availability of such categories for blacks; see pages 11-14^) Rather, 
we attribute the difference to what we tentatively assume to be the cog- 
nitively greater and more systematic aalience of such self-'categorization 
to whites than to bl^acks* For blacks such self-categorigation, in Meadian 
terms, ..seems to involve largely the "me" the object of experience and 
result from relatively superficial agreement vlth the social-definitional 
pressures- o£_othara (notably the white establishment). As such, we argue, 
blacks' acceptance of crl:iiinal identity seems to have at its core the implicit 
distinction between "appearance^' and "reality/^ As in the ca3e of law, 
wherein a distinction is made between mal a p rohibita or wrong as prohibited, 
and m a ^ la in se or wrong in itself (c£* Sykes and Matza, 1957), so too a 
distinction may be made between identity as externally given, and identity 
as internally made. For blacks criminal identity seems a^ plausible piece 
of clothing, but for whites such self ^definition appears to involve both 
the "me" as well as the "t" the subject of experience* While the pene- 
tration of "straight"^ and "crooked" definitions into the inner ("I") layers 
of self for whites may also be .seen as a function of social-definitional 
pressures, the very possibility of such penetration is what, we presently ^ 
believe, separates the'races in the sample fundamentally* Put simply, it 
appears that blacks have access to the categories and "know how" to use them 



when called upon to do so (e,g,, when given a questionnaire like ours), ^ 
while whites, on the other hand, have "internalizcid" tiieee categories 
and take them as "real," both for others and for themselves. 

In the second place, being in positions arrayed by both the increasing 
wisdom of criminal choice and increasing proportions of income gained by 
criminal means has 3 somewhat "positive" effect on black but a markedly 
"deleterious" impact on white stability and self-esteem. 

Finally, given the overall tendencies of both races in the sample to 
define themselves as more criminal than "straight," we begin to get a clearer 
picture of the cognitive bas^s upon which whites show lower stability and 
self-esteem than blacks. For blacks the relationships between criminal self*- 
definition and the measures of control, stability, and esteem are negative 
but inconsequential. For whites, however, these negative relationships are 
substantially greater, especially so vis-a-vis self-esteem. It should thus 
be evident that any increment in criminal self^-def inition is associated with 
differentially greater drops in self-esteem for whites than for blacks, 

D, A Note on the Effects of Imprisonment , 

A major focus of the research in which the present data were generated 
(Harris, 1973) involved the impact of inpirisotiment on the relative expected 
value of criminal choice and on criminal identity. In this res^jarch and 
elsewhere* (Harris, 1975) it was noted that imprisonment did appear to have 
significant effects on REV and criminal self-definitions, though more mark- 

Li 

edly so for whites than blacks. While the imprisonment n REV^ relationship 

16 

proved curvilinear in^fonn, it was noted (1973) that the imprisonment - 
criminal self -definition relationship was relatively straightforward and for 
both races involved the association of increases in, imprisonment with linear 
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fncnrea^GS in criminal identity (the rrfevant r for blacks standing at ,28 

and for whites at ,32). In terms of our present focus, it should therefore 
be evident that we observe imprisonment to be only marginally related to 
black inmates' self-stability and esteem, but significantly related to 
decreases in the stability and esteem with which inmates maintain their 
seLf-imagery, % 



Conclusion 

The major thrust of the dat^a Suggests that when whites chbose criminally 
deviant behavior they must traverse a greater moral and psychological dis- 
tance than blacks making the same choice. If whites who have been labeled 
"criminal" see themselves as more psychologically distant from other whites 
than do blacks in the same circumstances see themselves distant from other 
blecks (p, 16)? ^nd if in conjunction with this whites show a ^^eaker incline 
ation toward the maintenance of self ^stability and self-^esteem than do blacke 
(p* 16), then two baste conclusions appear to follow. First, whites' choice 
of criminal behavior removes them more from a moral universe which they Con- 
tinue to regard as legitimate than it so removes Slacks, And second, deviant 
identification exacts more significant price in the psychological well* 
being of whites than of blacks. In light of this distinction, we believe 
the following racially different etiological scenarios of the choice of crim- 
inal options are suggested. We do not suggest that these are mutually or 
racially exclusive processes, but rather, that on the basis of the present 
data these processes may be distributed differentially enough by race to 
warrant their characterization as race-specific^ 

For whites the choice of these options can be understood to occur in a 
context characterised not simply by legal prohibitions (mala prohibita ), but 
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'X "^eJA^rVsly scron*^ moral prohibitions against the very behayior they choose 
( mala in se) > '^'iven whites' comparatively greater difficulty m justifyinjj 
crimin:]! ch^ce, neither "affinity" (complement) to deviant values nor "rej- 
ection" (disavow:?l) of mainstream-straight vilues (Miller, 1958; Cohen, 1955) 
^poear to ')e oowerful explanations of the ^^enesis of whites' criminal deviance,^ 

F 

(Both the affinity and the re action arguments imply, that is, an element of 
mor^^l justification which ctoes not show up with ^ny real strength among whites 
(p, 19-20)), 

It ^Iso appears unlikely that for whites a sense of blocked legitimate 
opportunity has led to crxminal deviance as an innovative route to convention- 
al success (Merton, 1957). The whites in our sample clearly perceive it to 
be less rational to ";P crooked" th^n to '' .o strai^jht" (to a si;;nlficantly 
r^reater de:^ree than Xf the cise for blacks), while the proportion of their 
income from illegal act\vlties — ^verai^in^ about 53% does not appear to 
be lar$e enough to indicate a preponderantly Instrumental motive for crim- 
inally deviant choices. 

Rather, whites sense of moral and psychological isolation suggests that their 
embrace of criminally deviant behavior is more likely a function of "drift'' (Matza, 
196A), Drift implies ^ situation wherein the choice of rul«-breakins behavior does 
not in itself imply commitment to a moral schema exogenous to conventional expecta* 
tions. Racial differences in the data render the following "journey or drift 
inco deviance" more eminently plausible for whites than blacks, 

A white youth may begin his criminally deviant career in a manner .rr -'T--' 
ptrhaps best described mindless, lU. finds himsolf in a situation where 

;h^i Prohibitions against doing wron^^ rire ncusiralj ^ed , Among his peers' he is 

/ 

challenged to act, Wh?:ly in the abstract he may understand the criminal 

f 

; 
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"wronghess" of the proposed actj in tlie lumcdi^ite contest he cones to believe 
— usually with the encoura^enent and reinforccoent of his peers — that the 
abstract definition is inapplicoble and that, consequently, any implication 
of aoral violation is innppropriatki*. In effect he traverses a great moral 
distance without confronting the realization that he has done so. Stealing 
a car is wrong, but he's not stealing a car, he's just going to have some fun 
<^nd take one for a ridel If, howdver, he is apprehended and thereby forced 
to confront his behavior as a violation, as ^ case of prohibited wrong-doings 
he will find it difficult to maintain this neutralization and avoid conscious- 
ness of wrong-doing. If he is apprehended **** and it must be remembered that 
all those in our study have been apprehended more than onoe he is forced 
to confront the disjunction between his behavior and his standards* People 
In authority force such a confrontation upon him; he faces a consortium of 
powerful adults. The police, a judge, a probation officer^ the prison 
psychologists and perhaps even his parents all strive to lajpress him with 
the fact that he has violated not oerely their morality but his own as well* 
He becomes progressively disenchanted* In retrospect the process of neutrall* 
nation seems never to have occurred. What was adventure, an expression of 
his Tisaaculinity or Just having a good time, he now recognizes as a crime. 
Our prototypical white — never havipg rejected conventional moral expecta** 
tions, having instead neutralized them in specific situations — now judges 
himself to have violated these expectations, He suffers the collectively 
imposed scigma of deviance, and to -i certain extent, at least, he acquiesces 

in Its imposition. He is morally and psychologically isolated. In short, 

17. 

having "messed up" beh^vlorally he is now '*mcssed tip" cognitively. 
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If whites in our study tend toward greater moral and psychological 



isolation ^|than blacks, blacks tend to better resist the imputation of morally 
cfinsurablet deviance and, relatively speekinij, maintain a psychologically more 



i\ of self* While it is c 



sound sense of self* While it is clear that for blacks as veil as whites 

the straight world md the crooked world represent separable moral universes 

/ - \ 

(p. 13), it is also clear that blacks maintain this separation to a lesser 

\ 

extent* While both racds believe it is more rational to go straight than 
to go crooked, blacks d^e considerably less sanguine about the utility of 
"straight" options as opposed to "crooked" options <p. 14), Although both 
blacks, and whites see themselves ^s criminal, the psychological salience of 
t/is self-perception its socially alienating effect appears to be less 
pronounced for blacks (p« 14)« A criminal identity does not appear to Imply 
a sense of noral and psychological isolation from the everyday character of 

r ' 

the black experience. Criminal identity ^nd involvement has little impact 
upon black psycho loj^ical characteristics such as self-stability and self- 
esteem while, for whites, the impact of such factors upon theee same psycho* 

logical characteristics is markedly deloterious, 

I* 

It is probably true that for many blacks strong , elements of "drift" 
characterise the entry into criminal deviance. Jhe data indicate, however, 
that for blacks th« drift scenario does not offer the best fit. In terras of 
etiological implication the crucial difference between the whii:es and the 
blacks appears to be the relative salience of self -evaluated criminal identity 
and involvement* If being Identified as a criminal is of little or no consequ-- 
6nae for the blacks sampled (in that such a circumstance only marginally affects 
their self-perceptions), then it is reasonable to conclude that for them crim- 
inal choice is not a function of the suspension or neutralization of conventional 
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morality* Drift rests on the assumption of coinEi\ttinent to a morality which 
cannot juscify the behaviors engaged in; in these terras the .conscious juxta- 
position of crimin*2l behavior against the putative stigma of arrest and 
inc:icer:ition should result in a ^strong *2nd self-deprecatory consciousness 
of deviant identity. This seems ^o be the way the whites interpret the mean- 
ing of their experience, but not tiie^jiacks* They see themselves as deviant 
but less so than the whites see thet^selves; whatever blacks' sense of devi- 
ancp it does not lead them into observable self -deprecation. 

If the drift scenario does not appear to account for the etiology of 
black criminal deviance neither do normative or contra-cultural formulations. 
While it is true that blacks perceive going or being "straight" ti be less 
rational than do whites, it is also true that the blacks perceive straight options 
to be more rational than "crooked" or deviant options^ If going or being "straight" 
has-^ greater expected payoff for blacks than goingor being "crooked" it is difficult t« 
argue th^t their criminally deviant behavior is the result of a normative cq^itment 
which; in its anti**conventional emphasis, leads to conflict with the law^ Put 
simply, it does not appear that the choice of criminal options among the 
blacks studied is governed by commitment to criminogenic norms. The. blacks 
find it more attractive <':o "go straight" than to "go crooked" (albeit to a 
lesser extent than the ijhitos)^ But Kelvins gone crooked and being apprehended 
appears'to be of little personal consequence to thetn. In light of this char*, 
acterization the following etiological scenario of black criminal deviance 
seems plausible. 

The '^act that black ghettoes arc often located in the heart of major 
metropolitan areas together with the f<2ct thO-t white-dominated mass-media are 
everywhere ?o be experienced virtually assures the incursion of mainstream 
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Influences into these communicles. Slacks are at once attracted to niQlnstream 

expectations such as sel£*mastery, autonomy, and personal success, and excluded 

from tho possibility of realjjcing these expectations in tho procincts from 

vhlch they emanate, " an excruciating dilemma*' In such a circumstance main* 

stream jexpectatiotiS could bo disavowed (Merton, 1957; Cohen, 1955), but for 

oost the attraction of these expectations proves much too pdfwerful for such 
13 

a rejection. These expectations are, after all, the tenets by which whites 

seem to live and whites, as every black can testify, have had pretty much 

19 

their own way in American society. 

If mainstream expectations cannot be disavowed, the choice for blades 

is one between sustained frustration and, wo argue, a definitional trans* 

formation of the conventional opportunity structure Into one in which some 

semblance of those expectations can be realized. Given the joint conditions 

of subjectively maintained convt^ntional success norma^^and objectively highly 

limited access to the realization of these norms, one naj.ir alternative to 

felt frustration involves an expanded definition of morally legitimate -* 

if sometimes illegal — instrumental activities. In these terms, different 

tial access to the conventionally defined array of acceptable activities may 

well lead to a unique if not radlc^al redefinition of what concrete activities 

fall within this array^. _ Such redefinition is likely to involve a functional 

increase in the actual bandwidth of the cognitively maintained category of 

non-^censurable (sometimes illegal) instrumental activities. This cognitive 

transformation, in turn, may well lead to behavioral commitment to an activity 

which, by conventional standards, stands outside, the narrower category band- 
20 

width. Where such '^innovative conformity" from the mainstream perspective 
might be seen as beyond the categorical bounds of what is legitimate, moroli 
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and legal, from the subjective point of viewlt is within the bounds of 
conventional leyitimjate and moral activity even though knovn to be illegal. 

Given scarce rs^ources and severely limited access to conventionally 
acceptable instrumental activities, then, the structure of behavioral options 
in the black ghetto is just as likely as not (or perhaps even more likely) 
to include as approved options those which violate the law. To the degree ^ 
this is so, violatin3 the law froci the perspective of the ghetto member has 
little self-definitional meaning; it may not even mean that the violator — 
in both his own tcfms and those of the people with whom he regularly inter- 
acts has ceased to "go strsvight." If neutralization is the initiating 
factor in^the genesis of white criminal deviance, then we sufisiest thAt definit " 
io nal expansion is the initiating factor in the genesis o£ black criminal dev- 
iance. 

While some behavioral options in the ghetto happen to violate the law 
of the larger civil community, they paradoxically afford opportunities — 
from the ghetto m<5mber's point of view for increasing the possibility 
of realizing mainstream expectations. The numbers runner can be straight 
(honest) and usually is, even as he breaks the law. The street hustler 
asks and gets fair exchange for a "hot" color television set* The war 
ministers of two fighting gan^s try to reduce .conflict and succeed in Iron- 
ing out truces complete with codicils on territorial sovereignty (Lewis^ 1970 b) . 
Through the process of definitional expansion illegality loses its deviant 
character. This we argue, explains why it is that the blacks in our study 
appear to be bothered little if at all by apprehension and awareness of 
their ^'official" criminal identity, even while they endorse straight v$. 
criminal options. In the contest of definitional expansion they can be 
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straight even while civil authority says they .ire criminal. Whites, even 
poor whites, live and act in the tnainstreao ^nd when they are apprehended 
they are more likely to experience moral trauma in recognition oft their 
cridinality. The blacks sarapletl, on the other hand, live and act in a world 
where success noms are the same in kind as those existing in the mainstreaa, 
but the options for their realization are, in laainstreara terms, more -fre*- 
qu-^nt illegitimate, immoral, and illegal. In the ghetto, apprehension 

aeans only than one has been in \*iolation of a l4w but probably not ^ moral-^ 

. 21 
tiy. 

Although our etiological interpretations of different patterns of self*- 
perceptions among black and white youthful offenders are ex post facto ^ W*re 
they to be validated by direct test, the^ it might pay students of deviance 
as well as those interested in the prevention of crime to explore their policy 
implications. When dealing with drift tlje key to prevention and rehabilitat** 
ion is likely to be found in the extent to w^ich the neutralization process 
can be controlled among potential and experiekiced of£enders, 'if indeed 
it can be. When criminal deviance is a function of definitional expansion 
and if, as a result of this, apprehension and recogni tion, of one*s criminality 
is of little personal consequence (apprehension and incarceration being an 
acceptable price to pay for seisdng the opportunity to be someone and do 
something), .then intervention by street workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
social , workers, and parole officers is likely to have little or no impact. 
Definitional expansion, it should be realised, is a strategic^ response to 
structural blockage --^ a situation not predisposing to personal reformation. 
From this perspective even minimal social-structural awareness on the offender* 
part suggests to bim nothing to be ashamed of and, therefore, no reason to 
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change. 

Finally, while our analyses have been race^specif ic, we would feel our 
concluding theoretical and policy^ related points lost if the reader perceived 
theta as limited co the issue of race. When groups like blacks are no longer 
structurally excluded we uiighc expect a change in the etiology of their crira* 
inal deviance in the direction of the drift scenario. At this point, race 
would no longer be etiologically significant. While historical and age- 
graded events such as unemploynent and adolescent frustration play a role In 
facilitating neutrali2ation at various points in individual life-cycles, 
through the use of professional and para-professional therapists our society 
is increasingly prepared in principle to deal with such difficult periods In 
individual lives. By no means, however, are we now prepared in principle or 
practice to deal effectively with difficult lives created by large-scale 
structural exclusion. 
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This is cleanly, evidenced in the statistics on rates of offenses by 
age reported in the Uniform Criice Reports (1972). 

Our study has been influenced by recent studies of black and white 
attributions of self-esteem. Studies reported on by Gordon (1963), 
McDonald and Gynther (l965), KcDill et al. (1966), Bendland (1967), 
Hunt and Hardt (1969), Powell and Fuller (l970), Bachman (1970), and 
Rosenberg and Simrnons (1971) indicate that on several measures of self- 
esteem blacks score higher than whites* These findings are of parti* 
cular interest because they appear to confound conventional social 
science expectations to the effect that the obvious disadvantages 
faced by blacks in American society should have a deleterious impact 
upon the character of their personal identity. Assuming that self- 
esteem is an indicator of personal soundness, the fact "^hzt blacks 
score higher than whites in thsse studies suggests that however un- 
just their circumstances, these circ'unstances do not in themselves 
result in self ^derogat ion. On the contrarj% these r'i;udies suggest 
that disadvantages based upon race alone may have the curious effect 
of strengthening self -?^valuations . 

In all, 202 blacks and 1^5 whites were aQainistered the questionnaire. 
Questionnaires internally consistent across d^intographic iteins and 
showing no more than 5% missing responses to nondcmographic iteirts 
were kept; blacks not meeting these conditions tota-Med 32, whites 
1^. Of the remaining subsamples, 4 blacks and 2 whiles vc^re dropped 
as outliers on a number of the variabilis, lea-zing 166 blt:?ks and 
129 whites in the sample. For present purposes the qu-rstionnai^^es 
of those reporting no prior in^irisonmen'*: (37 blacks and 2^ whites) 
have been excluded* (Puerto Ricans and inmates of other races who 
took the questionnaire were too few in nunrber^to be included in the 
analysis*) 

In addition to similarity in measurtis of central tendericy, the dis- 
tribution on these variables do not reveal signific^ir^': C2^c35-racial 
differences. Total sample ranges incl'xe-: present ^'^^e, l**-*30; age 
at first arrest, 9-29; number of times iirprisoned pr-^ vi'ji:isly, 1-S 
or more; number of months imprisoned previously, 1-120; irnn^'bs 
since last prior in^jrisonment, 1-1C8; and eitxcEition, ?-15 yo*irs. 

Concrete outcones associated with '*going str£7i^ht" md '*going crooked'* 
were generated in a series of pilot ctitdi^?':; in Va^^".^ll*? tbrcugh the 
use of open-ended questions such as, "vh^t ZV9 sone r^^^ things which 
go along with a steady job,^, a criminal career*" OutccTas most fre- 
quently mentioned Ce*g. , a hovj^e — "liick"-") wert? used in the final 
questionnaire. 
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6* The expression "hv/ing a steady job*' stands for "going straight" in 

this exanple throughout the questionnaire- Relying upon the same . 
synt^ as in Ex^unple 1 (in which tht "material" expected utility of ^ 
"going straight" is measured), 2 other questions tapped the exr^ted 
utility of "going straight-" One involved the "behavioral" oi osies of 
"interesting vork," tlie other the "t^xi^tenti^" outcome of "st^tjrity." 
Three parallt?l measures tapped the expected utility of "going crooked/' 
One involved material outcomes identical to "straight" material 
outcomes, a second involved the behavioral outconie of "kicks," and 
third involved the existential outcome of "being cool." 

7. The expression "having a criminal career" f^tands for "going crooked" 
in this example and throughout the qu-estlonnsire- Using the some 
syntax as in Example 2 (in which the 'existential" expected disuti- 
lity of "going crooked" is i^easxired) :> 2 other questions tapped the 
expected disutility of "going crooked-"* l^iese involved the beha- 
vioral outcome of "getting hurt", and the material outcom of t^o 
lEoney*" Three parallel measures indexed the expected disutility of 
"going straight-" One involved the m^^^^teri^il outcome of ^'bills and 
taxes", a second the behavioral outcome of "punching a clock", and 
the third the existential outcotrve of "boredom-" / 

8- On the basis of "maximzing expected value" strategy (cf» Simon 1957), 
and the assmption of no chsange in REV over tiine, inmate A would be 
expected to mke choices in line with' ''straight" career paths ell 

the time- On the basis of a "proportional" strategy and a no change 
assumption, A might be expected to make "straight" choices approxi- 
mately 1.00 - -37 or 63^ of the time. 

9- This expectation was based in part on the notion that the self-concept 
of the "good boy" acts as an insulator against delinquency (cf. reck- 
less et al- , I957J, and in part on the notion that the attribution of 
deviance creates feelings of inadequacy in the labeled (cf- Goffman, 
1963)- 



10. These items represent a subset of the initial Rotter internal- 
control items vhich Gurin £t al . , (1969) found to load on a factor 
they identified as "personal control." 

11- Short and Strcdtbeck have observed (1965) that vhite gang members 
appear to preserve the dualism "delinquent /nondelinquent" more 
strongly than black gang members — a finding clearly consistent 
with the present one. Under certain circumstances, ve might add, 
there vould seeia to be schisophrenogcnic possibilities inherent in 
the strong cognitive maintenance of this dualism. For those who 
strongly adhere to the dualism, undergo official intervention, and 
then experience post-release "failure," a set of circumstances is 
established which wc vould expect to be conducive to schizophrenia* 
The data seem to suggest the somewh.at greater threat of this t)0ssi- 
bility for incarcerated white youths than for incarcerated bl 
youths. 
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12. This finding may have general explanatory implications with regard 
to recent findings on black vs< white self-esteem (see footnote 2). 
The finding that a strong sense of personal control is a crucial 
underpinning in white but not black self-esteem may not be limited 
to the sanple under, study, but nay well extend to the groups — , * 
such as high school students — which have typically provided the 
subjects for recent studies of self-esteem. 

13. Such a phenomenon might be theoretically dealt with in terms of 
cognitive consistency formulations, with stronger white "disuni- 
ting" of the groupings leading to stronger ^'balance'* effects. 

m. It might also be suggested that the congnitively maintained group- 
ings "straight" and "crooked**, for both blacks and whites, are 
schema characterised by the burden of a corollary racial overlay. 
If so, then "going crooked" for whites has the connotation of 
"becoming black," as ^'going straight" for blacks has the connota- 
tion of "becoming white," 

15, The reasoning here parallels that of Rosenberg and Simmons (1971: 
135-8) when they employ the notion of race-specific reference- 
groups in an attempt to explain their observation of higher black 
than white self-esteem, 

16, It was found that limited imprisonment (up to 6 months for blacks 
and 12 months for whites) decreases J^EV^ for both races. This 
decrease has been identified as a "rehabilitation effect." Extend- 
ed imprisonment (7 or more months for blacks, and 13 or more months 
for whites on the other hand, increases the relative expected 
value of criminal choice (REV^) for both races. This increase has 
been identified as a "labeling effect" (Harris, 197^), 

17, In support of this assertion, the reader is referred to our obser- 
vation on the effects of imprisonment: imprisonment for whites is 
significantly related to decreases in the stability and esteem with 
which they maintain their self -imagery. (See p* 2^, , 

18, Evidence for this can be found in the fact that despite their 
hist(iric exclusion blacks have overwhelmingly rejected radical 
ideologies promising extensive reconstruction of American society. 
In spite of strenuous efforts on the part of Communists and Socia- 
lists > such groups have made little headway among black Americans. 
Alternatively, a niovement such as that led by Marcus Garvey ~ one 
hand challenging white hei^eniony, while on the other hand accepting 
and choKpioniris virtually every tenet of white oqcicty — had a 
loeteoric iit shore-lived) rise among urtan blacks (Lewis, l970a). 

^* 

19, Such attraction is consistent with Bettleheim*G descriptipn of the 
concentration camp inmates' identification with their oppressors 
(Bettleheim, 1960). 
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20. Some may see in this assertion considerable similarity to Herton*s 
(1957) conception of innovative deviance. The similarity between 
this formulation and that of Merton is, however, only minimal. In 
the "definitional expansion*' formulation, from the point of view of 
the actor, both ends and means do not differ in kind from those 
which are characteristic of the American mainstream, whereas inno- 
vative deviance implies similar ends but dissimilar (deviant) means 
for their achievement. 

21. This sort of distinction can and does exist in many social precincts. 
For example, Egil Krogh and his associates can admit to criminal acts 
without admitting to their immorality. In the world of the steel 
executive price-fixing may be iUegal but it is not necessarily 
immoral. 

22. Indeed, intervention efforts m^ seem increasingly unwarranted and, 
as a consequence, incarceration increasingly inequitable. In this 
light it is interesting to note the role of black inmates in the 
politxcization of the prisron experience. It is the black inmate 

to a much greater extent than the white inmate who has come to 
articulate imprisonment in political terms. He is in jail not 
for offending a moral code but because he has offended a law which 
in its political inspiration has victimized him* 
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Table 1. 



Variable 



Set A correlation matrix, blacks and whites. 

Variable 



REV 



Race 



Criminal 
Income 



"Straight 
Identity 
Score 



Criminal 
Identi'ty 
Scor6 



REV, 



B: 



1. 000 
1. 000 



.305*^ 
.354* 



-.291'*' 
279** 



'.285* 
.334* 



Criminal 
Income 



B: 



W: 



.305* 1.000 



.354* 



1.000 



-.416* 



.438* 



-.548* .527* 



"Straight" 

Identic 

Score 



B: 



-.291* 
-.279* 



•.416-'* 
-.548* 



1.000 
1.000 



-.777* 
-.839* 



Criminal 
Identity 
Score 



B: 



.285* 
.334* 



.438* 
.527* 



-.777* 
-.839* 



1.000 
1.000 



*P ^ .01 

For blac)cs H varies from 117 to 127; for whites N varies from 102 to 105. 



Table 2. 



Variable 



Set B correlation matrix, blac)cs and whites 

Variable 



Race 



Self- Stability Personal 

Esteem of Self Control 



.184* 



.422* 



Self- 
Esteem 



W: 



1.000 



.584* 



i.OOO \^ .164* 



Stability 
of Self 



,584* ll'o'pO 

\ 

.464* 1.000 



.268* 
.307* 



Personal 
Control 



B: 



W: 



. 184* 
.422* 



.268* 
.307* 



1.000 



1.000 



*P ^ .05 • ' 

For blac)cs ^ varies from 126 to 127; for whites N varies from 101 to 104. 



Fable 3, 



Comparisons of blacks and whites on the nieans of 
Set A variables. 



Variable 


Race 


(N) 


Mp#4n 


^ Dev 


rr^n 


'TIT 


B: 


(129) 


,4317 


^ V sr ^ V 




C 










5.0S2ft 




W: 


(105) 




.131*7 






B: 


(127) 




3275 




Criminal 










1.5S0* 
















K: 


(105) 




3763' 




"Straight" 


B: 


(119) 


15.2857 


3.7306 




Identity 










1.777* 


Score 


W: 


(103) 


. ltt.3107 


U.3228. , 




Criminal 


B: 


(119) 


15.3S97 


3.89S7 




Identity 










0.7235 


Score 


Wt 


(103) 


15,77S7 


11.3767 





^ .05 

approaches significance 



Table »!. 



Variable 



Comparisons of blacks and whites on the means of 
Set B variables. 



Race (H) 
T: (127) 



Mean 



S. Dev. "t" 



Personal 
Control 



(102) 



22.3205 



23. t|iH2 



Jf. 11023 
Jf.9022 



1.950* 



Stability 
of Self 



B: 



(126) 

(ion) 



20.7063 
20.a058 



7.0587 



S.9575 



Self- 
Esteem 



B: 



(129) 
(105) 



50.0078 



nS.JfOOO 



10.4287 



11.S517 



ftp ^ .05 
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Table 5. 



Corwlation matrix between Set A and B, 
blacks and whites. 

Set A Variables 



35- 



Set B 



Race 



"Straight" Criminal 
Criminal Identity Identity 
Income Score Score 



Personal 
Control 



B: 



-. 267* 



.103 



-219* 



.007 



.177A 



.028 



-.108 



Stability 
of Self 



B: 



.law 



•.158*'* 



.111 



-.166^ 



.176* 



.210* 



-.071 



-.247 



Self- 
£steem 



W; 



.Ht2+ 



-.198ft 



.213* 



-.2it7ft 



.066 



.296* 



-.022 



-♦356* 



+P approaches significance 
*P ^ .05 

For blacks N varies from 116 to 129; for whites N varies from 100 to 105. 
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